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EQUIPMENT FOR POTATO SPRAYING 
Daniel Dean 


Thomas A. Edison once said “Genius is two per cent inspiration 
and ninety-eight per cent perspiration.” Success with potato 
spraying as with any other line of work comes only with constant at- 
tention to many details. The up-to-date potato grower of the 
northern and northeastern United States and eastern Canada, par- 
ticularly when he is a grower of certified seed potatoes looks upon 
spraying as a vital part of potato production. He no more thinks 
of letting diseases and insects have a free chance to injure his crop 
for lack of spraying than he would so allow the weeds for lack 
of tillage. In this article it is understood that dusting is included 
as a valuable substitute for spraying under some conditions. 


A SIX ROW SPRAYER WITH 18 NOZZLES AND 6 HORSEPOWER 
MOTOR DEVELOPING 300 POUNDS PRESSURE 


The potato grower must know what to spray for, when to spray 
and how to spray. Therefore the first part of his equipment to 
prepare is his own mental attitude towards spraying. If he thinks 
of spraying as a last desperate resort to prevent loss, or if he thinks 
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of spraying as something to be avoided unless absolutely driven 
to it, he will fail of success nine times out of ten. 

From Prince Edward Island through to eastern Minnesota either 
the late blight and rot disease or the potato leaf-hopper may become 
destructive in any season. Also early blight and flea-beetles are 
widespread. These all call for the use of bordeaux ntixture. The 
number of potato growers who spray only with arsenicals against 
the chewing insects is becoming smaller each year as the value of 
bordeaux is better understood. When | first went west to lecture 
nearly every grower thought that spraying meant putting on an 
arsenical with a low-pressure machine that was little better than 
a sprinkler. Now those sections are using many carloads of high 
pressure machines and using hordeaux against the leaf-hopper, 
knowing that it is dangerous in most years. 

Oiten time for spraying is limited by bad weather or by press of 
other important work. In that case a mixing tank greatly increases 
the amount of ground a sprayer can cover in a day. 
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ELEVATED MIXING TANK_ FOR QUICK FILLING OF TRACTION 
SPRAYER THROUGH 7 FEET OF 2 INCH TANK HOSE 


The pump of the sprayer may be operated by a motor or by the 
power of the horses from the wheels. Many traction sprayers 
are too small and weak to be very effective under bad conditions, 
either against blight or leaf-hoppers. A sprayer should deliver at 
least 200 pounds pressure, and 300 is more effective. The pump 
capacity should supply two gallons per minute for each row cov- 
ered. With this amount, three nozzles can be used to each row. 
The best arrangement for the control of leaf-hoppers with bordeaux 
or for plant-lice with nicotine sprays is to have one nozzle directly 
over each row and one on each side, throwing underneath. The 
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three cones of spray on each row should each hit the vine with its 
full force. For this purpose the nozzle on one side should point 
slightly ahead of the one overhead, and that on the opposite side 
behind it. For late blight control two nozzles, one hitting each 
side of the vine at an angle of 45 degrees are very nearly as effective 
as three, but great care is needed to get the nozzles arranged just 
right to cover all the vines at each application. 

Most growers only use one nozzle to the row while the vines 
are small. While fairly successful against late blight, the spraying 
from overhead is of less value against the leaf-hopper than from 
the sides. 

Very rapid progress is being made in sprayer manufacture. The 
grower should make sure that his machine in addition to ample 
power and capacity, is well made and of good materials, not liable 
to breakage. Many machines fail to provide these essentials. All 
nozzles should be protected against clogging. The wheels should 
be provided with rakes to prevent crushing the vines. Parts should 
be easily accessible for cleaning and repairing. Unless some dealer 
or factory within easy reach carries a supply of repair parts care 
should be taken to find out just what parts are most likely to break 
or wear out, and some kept on hand. In a bad blight season the 
loss of the use of the sprayer for a single day might cost hundreds 
of dollars, and repair parts are good insurance. 

In the long run, spraying equipment is as good or as bad as the 
man who runs it. The best equipment will often fail in careless 
hands. A good man can get at least some results from poor ma- 
chines. The largest net profit can only be had by using good ma- 
chinery in the best way. 


THE SPREAD OF SPINDLE TUBER BY THE KNIFE 
Reiner Bonde, Maine Agricultural Experiment Station 


It has been demonstrated that the spindle tuber disease can be 
transmitted from diseased tubers to healthy seed pieces by the 
cutting knife. The juice from diseased tubers is infectious, and is 
carried on the knife to the healthy seed pieces. The diseased seed 


‘ pieces may also come in contact with the healthy seed pieces in 


the barrel or crate and can thus spread the disease. 

Previous experiments made in Aroostook County, Maine, indi- 
cated that the degeneration diseases were not spread by seed piece 
contact and by the cutting knife. In 1925, Dr. Goss, working in 
Nebraska, found that spindle tuber can be readily carried to healthy 
seed pieces during the cutting operation. (See Phytopathology 16: 
68-69 and 16: 299-303, 1926.) 

The method emploved ky Dr. Goss was repeated in Aroostook 
County in 1926. Diseased’ tubers were cut immediately before 
cutting each healthy tuber. Twenty-three per cent of the seed 
pieces that had been cut by the contaminated knife developed 
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spindle tuber plants. It was also found that most of the infection 
results in the first seed piece cut after the knife has cut a diseased 
tuber. 

Diseased seed pieces were rubbed against freshly cut healthy 
seed pieces. As much as 35 per cent of the plants developed spin- 
dle tuber by this method of spread. 

It is possible that treating the seed aiter cutting will prevent 
spindle tuber being spread during cutting. However, treating seed 
potatoes after they have been cut has not been generally recom- 
mended, because of the danger of injury. 


CROP AND MARKET NEWS 


EARLY CROP REDUCED. .PRICES UP AND DOWN 


(Contribution from the Fruit and Vegetable Division, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture) 


Potatoes advanced sharply by May 1 and then began to decline 
a little. Eastern and northern shipping-point prices for old stock 
were about $1 per 100 pounds above the early-April level, while 
the cash-track market on Russet Burbanks in southern Idaho was 
about 60 cents higher. Gains of 60 to 75 cents were reported in 
the leading city distributing centers. 

Flood damage in some of the early potato sections, lighter ship- 
ments from Texas, and rumors of a rapidly diminishing supply of 
old stock, particularly in Maine and the West, helped to push up 
the price for both old and new potatoes. For a considerable period, 
Maine had been shipping more than 1,000 cars weekly, and a ques- 
tion was arising as to how long the supply would last at that rate. 
This season’s movement from Maine has already exceeded the 
final total for last season, with production estimated only 3,000,000 
bushels heavier than in 1925. Between May 10 and the end of 
last season, about 4,000 carloads came from Maine, attracted partly 
by high prices. Shipments during the opening week of May this 
year dropped slightly below 1,000 cars. Colorado and Idaho were 
about cleaned up, according to local reports, and New York State 
was forwarding only 65 cars per week. The North Central region, 
however, was maintaining the fairly-heavy weekly total of 1,300 
cars. 

By May 10, the crest of high prices was already passing at most 
shipping points, but city markets were still at relatively high 
levels and probably will recede more slowly. The range on old 
potatoes in the North Central region had declined slightly to $2.50- 
$2.90 per 100 pounds. The northern Maine shipping-point market 
was weaker at $2.70, but an advance of 25 cents occurred in western 
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New York, where the closing price on May 7 was $2.65-$2.85. Res 
ports from western Michigan indicated that supplies there were 
more nearly cleaned up than at this time last year. Some growers 
were holding for $2 per bushel. Terminal markets were quoting 
eastern and northern potatoes generally within a range oi $2.60- 
$3.00 per 100 opunds, but Idaho Russets sold as high as $4 on the 
Chicago carlot market. Top of $3.15 was quoted at important 
loading stations in southern Idaho. 


Heavy Early Shipments 


During the opening week of May, shipments of old stock de- 
creased to 2,600 cars, or very little more than last year. Maine, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin were the chief sources. Imports from 
Canada were much more active than a year ago. From early April 
to early May, movement of old potatoes was continuously heavier 
than during the corresponding weeks of 1926. The average weekly 
output was about 3,200 cars, compared with 2,600 last season. The 
season total for 19 surplus-producing late-potato States was 8,500 
cars heavier than last season to May 10. Shipments of new south- 
ern stock had increased to 2,050 cars, as against 1,100 during the 
first week of May, 1926. Average weekly movment of 1,300 cars 
during the preceding month was nearly twice as great as shipments 
for the same time last spring, chiefly because of the earlier season. 
Florida made a final spurt of 1,150 cars between May 1 and 7; Ala- 
bama’s movement increased sharply to 460, and Texas and Louis- 
iana each shipped 225 cars. First movement of the season was al- 
ready reported from South Carolina and Arkansas. Peak of new 
potato shipments usually is reached during the latter part of June. 

Growers and shippers in Florida were greatly encouraged, when 
the f.0.b. price of best Spaulding Rose advanced $2 per barrel 
within a few days, but ky May 7 most of the gain had been lost and 
the shipping-point range was $5.25-$5.50. Sacked Triumphs were 
again bringing $3 per 100 pounds at stations in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas. In city consuming centers, Florida stock 
showed a wide range of $6.75-$8 per barrel, while mid-western 
dealers were getting mostly $3.50-$4 sacked per 100 pounds for 
Texas, Louisiana and Alabama arrivals. These prices were $3 
to $4 less than the corresponding quotations a year ago. 


Crop Outlook in South 


Combined commercial plantings of early potatoes in nine States 
outside of Florida and the lower Valley of Texas are estimated 
at 197,000 acres. This is about the same as in 1924, but slightly 
less than last vear and 16 per cent more than in 1925. Most im- 
portant changes from last season are the increases for California 
and North Carolina and the 10,000-acre decrease in Virginia. Com- 
bined condition of the commercial crop in early States on April 1 
was 85 per cent, or five points higher than in April, 1926 and three 
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points above average. Adverse weather conditions during April, 
however, had reduced the condition to 77 per cent by May 1, but 
a good-sized crop was still expected in most parts of the South. 

According to condition on May 1, heavier production than last 
season was estimated in all States from Texas eastward to Georgia 
and north to Virginia except in South Carolina, where an 8 per 
cent decrease is expected. Virginia leads with possibly 10,500,000 
bushels, followed by North Carolina and South Carolina, with 
3,700,000 and 2,300,000, respectively. Seven States may have a 
total of nearly 20,000,000 bushels or 9 per cent more than last sea- 
son. Local estimates of South Carolina shipments indicated 3,500 
cars between May 10 and June 10, with peak movement shortly 
after May 20. Dry weather affected the crop, but general condition 
was fair. North Carolina is expected to get under way during 
the last week of May and shipments from that State will increase 
in June. Probably by June 5, the Norfolk section of Virginia will 
start, and the Eastern Shore a week later. 

Alabama movement began unexpectedly early. Dry weather 
hastened maturity of the crop and caused much of the first stock’ 
to be small. Light vields were showing in the first diggings, but 
recent rains may help materially the later crop. Triumph potatoes 
were beginning to move in a small way from the section adjacent 
to San Antonio, Texas, and a total of 200 or 250 cars was expected. 
Most of these shipments will be Cobblers. Good yields were an- 
ticipated. Local reports from the Eagle Lake—Wharton section 
of Texas indicated possibly 60C or 700 carloads there. Crop re- 
ductions of 40 to 55 per cent were estimated as a result of flood 
waters in Oklahoma and Arkansas, with a 20 per cent loss in the 
Kaw Valley of Kansas and a 35 per cent loss in the Orrick district 
of Missouri. There is still a fair crop in Oklahoma and first ship- 
ments are expected by June 10. Frost damage reduced the Vir- 
ginia crop about 15 per cent from original expectations. 


Kansas.—The Kaw Valley potato crop has been injured to about 
20 per cent by extensive rains before the potatoes came above 
ground. Water stood in several fields and caused seed pieces to 
decay so that parts of fields are lost and the stand is ragged in 
many places. 

In talking to growers who have been in Oklahoma and Arkansas, 
they state that Oklahoma has lost at least 50 per cent of its acreage 
and that Arkansas has lost between 80 and 90 per cent. 

The effect of this damage on the mid-season potato market is 
hard to estimate at the present time because weather conditions 
from now on will be very important in determining the yield. 
However, the damage done to the crop in this immediate section has 
changed the market outlook from a gloomy one to quite a bright 
one. It is reasonable to expect steady to strong markets until the 
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middle of July and then some declines due to the usual tendency 
to rush mid-season potatoes to market and then a recovery in the 
market from the middle to the last of August. This has been the 
usual seasonal trend for the past seven years—E. A. Stokdyk, May 
10. 


Kentucky.—Potatoes are very slow in coming up, due to poor 
and late ground preparation, and due to low night temperatures. 
A series of frosts in the week of April 18th did not get the pota- 
toes, because they were not up at that time. Neither did it appar- 
ently injure the seed, for the stands are good. Southern potatoes 
are coming in in plentiful quantities, with prices slightly higher than 
at this time last year. 


The late planting will be a few per cent higher than normal, 
judging from the quantities of seed in cold storage —John S. Gard- 
ner, May 6. 


Louisiana.—At present it is rather difficult to know just what 
inroads the floods have made on our potato crop. You may have, 
however, my estimate for what it is worth. So far, it is probable 
that the floods have gotten about 10 per cent of our crop, excessive 
rains that prevailed in the extreme southern portion of the State 
during the early part of April about 15 per cent, and dry weather 
in other sections has taken a small toll. All together, we will 
probably lose about one-third of the crop. One of the sections; 
namely, that of Alexandria, was severely menaced by the encroach- 
ing water, but it is hoped that they will get out a portion of their 
crop. In speaking with one of the large distributors recently, he 
estimated that the Louisiana crop would run around 800 to 900 cars 
instead of about 1500 as was expected. 


We just completed one of our most successful potato tours. We 
were honored by about 20 out-of-state visitors, as well as a large 
number of representatives of enterprizes within the State that are 
interested in potato work. The tour included some of the newly 
developed Triumph sections and there the attendance was the best. 
In our older sections the high water scare, as well as the successive 
rains that prevailed just previous to the tour, reduced the attend- 
ance. We believe that the tour offered an outstanding opportunity 
for the certified Triumph seed producing states to see the results 
of their efforts, and we feel that our annual tour, as well as our 
inter-state tour of the producing sections, has a great deal to do 
with raising the quality of certified Triumphs. 


We are planning our inter-state tour of the certified Triumph 
seed producing sections at present, and we are expecting a good 
delegation to join us. We invite all of our friends to be with us, 
and we expect to include Nebraska, Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan in our trip. The dates for 
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visiting the respective states will be announced later, thus affording 
an opportunity to join and leave the tour at will—G. L. Tiebout, 
May 11. 


Michigan.—W eather conditions throughout Michigan at this time, 
April llth, are very favorable for field work. Much plowing has 
already been done in the Lower Peninsula. 


The demand for Michigan certified seed potatoes has been unusu- 
ally heavy this season. Practically all of the certified seed was 
sold by the middle of March. The supply of seed this year was 
considerably greater than it was a year ago. The bulk of the cer- 
tified seed from Michigan is the Russet Rural variety. 

On March 14th to 26th the Michigan State College in co-opera- 
tion with the New York Central Railroad line ran a potato train 
through twelve of the southwestern counties of Michigan, a district 
that produces annually about one-seventh of the potato crop of the 
state and which is very favorably located with reference to markets 


The purpose of the train was to stimulate interest in production 
methods that will enakle growers to produce better quality pota- 
toes, secure better yields per acre and make the industry a more 
profitable one. One car of the train was devoted to exhibits put 
up by the Michigan State College. The exhibits emphasized such 
factors as the use of certified seed, seed treatment, spraying with 
bordeau mixture, storage, grading, etc. One car was used as a 
lecture and moving picture car. Potato Specialists from the Mich- 
igan State College discussed phases of potato growing and mar- 
keting. 

An important factor of the train was the distribution of five car 
loads or 3,300 bushels of certified seed potatoes. The seed was 
sold to growers who would co-operate with the Michigan State 
College in carrying on the various lines of demonstratién work 
this season. Nearly 600 growers bought certified seed from the 
potato train. The Michigan Potato Growers Exchange, Cadillac, 
Michigan, co-operated in the distribution of the certified seed. The 
Potato Train was considered a success, since the attendance of 5260 
was very good and means have been provided for carrying on a 
large number of effective demonstrations this summer.—H. C. 
Moore, April 11. 


New Jersey.—The early potato crop is planted and, wiile it is 
too early to make any definite statement concerning the acreage 
this year, the indications are that the acreage in South Jersey is 
about the same as last year, whereas in Central Jersey there is 
approximately a 12 per cent increase. The crop is not yet up but 
in many fields will be showing through the ground by the ninth 
of May. At the present time, the growers are cultivating and in 
most cases the fields are not in good condition. 
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The samples of degenerative diseases received from Maine and 
New York have been planted at Freehold. Arrangements have 
been made for a seed certification conference similar to the one 
held at Freehold the past two years. This conference will probably 
be held some time the latter part of June, preferably just before or 
after the Long Island potato tour so that those who attend one 
meeting may attend the other. The seed potato certification con- 
ferences in the past two years have been very much worth while 
since they assisted in the clearing up of many points which had 
troubled the certification authorities. A number of men in the 
various states have signified their intention to be present at the 
meeting if held this year. As soon as definite arrangements are 
made, word will be sent to all concerned with regards to the date 
and place of the meeting—Wm. H. Martin, May 5. 


Virginia—The spuds have surely been afflicted with a variety 
of weather this spring. Heavy snows about March 2nd were fol- 
lowed by extreme heat one week later; then came five weeks of 
cold, dry weather. Those plants which came through the ground 
earliest were frozen twice in one week, but with the exception of 
the loss of a few leaves and a retarding of growth, the injury was 
not serious. In most fields the plants still show the effects of the 
cold weather. The growth is rather spindling and the leaves are 
of arather light green color. Considerable improvements have been 
noted in the field during the past few days of warm weather and it 
is expected that within a week most of the potatoes will be in a 
normal condition where the stand was not severely injured by rot. 


There are plenty of “tales of woe” these days. Considerable rot 
has been recorded in both Norfolk and Eastern Shore sections. 
Many stands will average not over 70 per cent and in some cases 
much less. The stand is reported to be exceptionally good in the 
lower end of Northampton County. It is likely that rot in the seed 
pieces will be responsible for at least 10 per cent reduction in stand 
as compared with normal. 


The crop is somewhat farther advanced than it was this time 
last vear. It is a little early to predict when the first car lot move- 
ment is likely to occur. It is possible that a light movement will 
begin about the 10th of June. 


Reports from South Carolina indicate that the crop will be light- 
er than usual due to cool, dry weather. In North Carolina the 
late frost injured the potatoes considerably in certain sections, while 
in other areas drought has retarded the development of the crop. 
It is believed that the movement from Georgia, South Carolina and 
North Carolina will be lighter than that of last year—H. H. Zim- 
merly, May 4. 
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DUES 


The things that can be accomplished for the welfare of any 
organization depend upon the cooperation of its members. This 
year several members of the Potato Asociation of America coop- 
erated in selling advertising space in the Proceedings with the 
result that over 300 per cent more space was sold than in any 
previous year. This demonstrates what the members of the As- 
sociation can accomplish. The membership committee with the 
same spirit can obtain greater results because the field of possi- 
bilities is larger. 

Judging from the accomplishments 01 some of the membership 
committee they have been very active. The editor is making an 
appeal to the members of this committee to have a clean slate 
by Memorial Day. No one can help more than the individual mem- 
bers. The meml:ership committee representing each province and 
state has been published in the American Potato Journal this year. 
It will be real cooperation on the part of the members to surprise 
the membership committee by sending in their dues immediately 
without further solicitation from any one. It will be a greater 
surprise if you will include the name and dues of a new member. 

‘The associate members pay $1.00 per year and receive the Amer- 
ican Potato Journal. The active members pay $2.00 per year and 
receive the Journal and the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 
Please make use of the two membership blanks. If you have not 
paid your dues use one of them for yourself and the other for your 
new member. 

Recently the editor attended the meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Refrigeration where a high percentage of those present 
at previous sessions took out memberships for friends. The dues 
of this organization is $15.00 per year. The writer does not mean 
for everyone to make his neighbor or friend a present of a member- 
ship in the Potato Association for a year, although it might be a 
good investment on the part of the giver in some cases, but to use 
your art of salesmanship. There isn’t a potato grower who could 
not secure the membership of a friend or neighbor. The reputation 
of your community as a potato growing district depends on what 
your neighbors produce. Help them to grow better potatoes and 
you will help yourself. The Potato Association of America is 
still in its infancy and has wonderful possibilites. Help it grow. 

The following letter indicates we need a stronger organization. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 17, 1926. 
Kennett Wholesale Grocery Co. 
Kennett, Missouri 
Gentlemen: 

Have your letter of the 15th asking for prices on certified seed. We 
wish to advise we have no certified seed, but we have real uncertified seed 
and it is just as good as any certified seed. 

As far as we are concerned, we feel at times, this “Certified Seed” 
by the Agricultural Department is all bunk, and we don’t cater much to it. 
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We can offer you Wisconsin, Minnesota, uncertified seed Triumphs $4.00. 
Cobblers $3.50, for January, February shipment. 

If you are interested in some of this seed we will be glad to receive 
your orders, as we assure you we can give you something that we feel will 
please you just as well as certified. However, if we run into any certified 
stock around will advise you, but certified stock is not very plentiful this 
season around here. 

Yours very truly, 


SJH:BR J. C. Famechon Company 


Editorial comment on the above letter.—Evidently all have not 
learned the value of certified seed yet. This letter coming from 
a state where good certified seed is produced indicates clearly 
that there is need for more educational work demonstrating the 
worth of certified over non-certified seed. It will always pay to 
advertise the merits of good certified seed, but make sure that it 
is far better than the non-certified seed before crowing too much. 
A small marginal increase or gain does not account for much in 
most people’s minds. 


REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE 


FoLsSoM, DONALD.—Uniformity of nomenclature for the viroses 
of solanum tuberosum.—Phytopathology vol. 17, p. 161-165. 
1927. 

Descriptive or so-called common names of bacterial and fungous 
diseases are unsatisfactory as universal or standard names but can 
be supplemented by the name of the pathogene. The difficulty of 
standard names for viroses (virus or degeneration diseases) of 
potatoes is greater because of the lack of a known pathogene. 
There is no promise of immediate relief through the action of a 
committee of practical men, following the method used in pre- 
paring the horticultural list of “Standardized Plant Names.” It 
is unsatisfactory to depend upon a comparison of printed descrip- 
tions of viroses, and there is need for much cooperation by workers 
on these diseases with free exchange of materials as well as of ideas. 
The best present method of designating a potato virosis is to name 
the virosis, the author of the original description, and the date 
and place of publication. Eventually it may be possible to as- 
semble an international committee with authority and knowledge 
enough to select a list of properly described viroses with synon- 
ym indicated. Each authorized virosis should be given an Arabic 
numeral as the standard designation, the advantages of this method 
of designation being simplicity, capacity of indefinite expansion, 
and impartiality to the different theories of causation and relation- 
ship of viroses. Each species other than Solanum tuberosum could 
be given a list, or one list might do for all plants. It would be 
desirable at least for an authoritative committee to agree upon what 
is required in the way of proof that a virosis has been sufficiently 
studied and described to deserve a standard name.—Donald Folsom. 


